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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


NIKE-ZEUS VS. ATLAS 


Some time in the near future, 
American scientists will fire Nike- 
Zeus rockets at fast-moving Atlas 
intercontinental missiles. The test 
will be conducted to see how effective 
the Nike-Zeus anti-missile weapon is 
in knocking out such high-flying ob- 
jects as the Atlas—the intercontinental 
missile that travels at speeds up to 
18,000 miles an hour. If the experi- 
ment is successful, Nike-Zeus batteries 
probably will be installed in various 
spots around the country as a defense 
against the threat of enemy missiles. 


UN AND TYROL’S FUTURE 


In addition to such weighty prob- 
lems as global disarmament, the 
United Nations General Assembly may 
also be asked to discuss a future for 
the Bolzano Province of Europe’s 
Tyrol this fall. Once under Austrian 
rule, this province was taken over by 
Italy after World War I in 1919. 
Austria now charges that Italy is 
suppressing Tyrolean rights, and 
Vienna wants the UN to check into 
the matter. 


WEST BERLIN DYING? 


A West Berlin newspaper headline 
recently proclaimed, “Berlin is a dy- 
ing city.” The paper came to this 
conclusion because the free city, sur- 
rounded by East German communist 
territory, has 20,000 fewer inhabitants 
today than it did 2 years ago despite 
a great influx of refugees from behind 
the Iron Curtain. The decline in West 
Berlin’s population began when Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev first de- 
manded that western troops get out 
of the city in 1958. 


SPEAKING FOR AMERICA 


es “The most thank- 
less job in Wash- 
ington.’’ That’s 
what many report- 
ers call the job held 
by George Allen as 
head of the United 
States Information 
Agency (USIA). 
Newsmen point out 
that when Allen’s 
agency scores a vic- 
tory in the war of words with Russia, 
there are few words of praise for a 
job well done. But when Moscow 
makes propaganda at our expense, 
USIA usually bears the brunt of at- 
tack for “letting us down.” 

Born 56 years ago in North Caro- 
lina, George Allen began his career 
as a school teacher and part-time 
newspaper reporter. 

Since then, Mr. Allen has served at 
diplomatic posts in many parts of the 
globe. He was U. S. ambassador to 
Iran from 1946 to 1948—a time when 
Russia unsuccessfully sought to seize 
that land. He also served as our 
envoy to Yugoslavia and Greece. 


USIA 
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VOICE OF AMERICA announcer for program broadcast in the German language 


The Propaganda Battle 


U. S. and Communist Russia Compete in Contest of Words 
In Effort to Influence Thinking of World’s Peoples 


NEW dimension has been added 

to diplomacy during the past 15 
years,” George V. Allen, Director of 
the United States Information Agency, 
recently told a Senate committee. 
That dimension, as defined by Mr. 
Allen, is “governments dealing directly 
with the peoples of foreign countries.” 

As examples, the USIA chief cited 
President Eisenhower’s goodwill trips 
to talk with peoples abroad and Rus- 
sian Premier Khrushchev’s use of the 
throttled summit meeting as “a plat- 
form to stage his remarkable perform- 
ance in full view of the world.” 

The goal behind such direct deal- 
ings is a nation’s hope to influence 
attitudes among peoples of other lands 
—to the benefit of the nation seeking 
to change their thinking. The word 
for this effort at persuasion is prop- 
aganda. As part of the Cold War con- 
test for men’s minds, propaganda has 
become a very important battleground. 

What is propaganda? As defined 
by the Institute of Propaganda Analy- 
sis, propaganda is “the expression of 
opinion or action by individuals or 
groups, deliberately designed to in- 
fluence opinions or actions of other 
individuals or groups to predetermined 
ends.” Within this meaning, it is 
pointed out that propaganda is not 


necessarily bad, but rather is good or 
bad depending on how it is used and 
for what purposes. 

Experts in the field say propaganda 
is essentially the same thing as public 
relations or advertising and that it is 
practiced daily by political parties, 
businesses, and special-interest groups. 
In fact, such experts say, propaganda, 
—or effort to influence opinion—is a 
necessary part of the democratic proc- 
ess. They point out that citizens in a 
democracy are persuaded and con- 
vinced, rather than forced, to accept 
ideas or to take actions. 

To government leaders, propaganda 
is one of the 4 major tools for achiev- 
ing a nation’s foreign policy goals. 
While diplomacy is based on the 
strategy of negotiating, economics on 
bargaining, and war on coercion, prop- 
aganda uses persuasion to carry out 
national policy. In this four-fold 
scheme of foreign policy, the last is 
important to all the other tools. 
Propaganda attempts to influence be- 
liefs about the future, for it is those 
beliefs which determine reactions to 
present events. 

In other words, U. S. propaganda 
aims at creating favorable beliefs 
about our land’s intentions so that 

(Continued on page 6) 


Cuba Increasing 
Acts Against Us 


Premier Fidel Castro Seems 
Drawing Rapidly Closer 
To Soviet Russia 


Within a hundred miles of the 
southern tip of Florida lies Cuba, 
a nation whose leaders almost 
daily are launching bitter at- 
tacks against U. S. policies. Less 
than 2 years ago, this country 
was regarded by most Ameri- 
cans as a peaceful, tropical vaca- 
tionland, far removed from the 
swirl of international power 
politics. 

Today, the island is consid- 
ered by many to be increasingly 
communist dominated and a po- 
tential threat to democracy in 
Latin America. 


LMOST daily, Premier Fidel Cas- 
tro’s Cuba appears to be taking 
additional steps toward the commu- 
nist camp. There is, for instance, a 
steady shift of trade away from the 
free world to Iron Curtain countries, 
which may in time put Cuba under 
Red economic domination. In addi- 
tion, Premier Castro bluntly states 
that anti-Reds in his country are also 
“anti-Revolution.” By that he means 
that opponents of communism are also 
foes of his movement. 

The increase of Red influence in 
Cuba is also shown by the announce- 
ment that Premier Castro plans to 
visit Russia later this year. Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev intends to make 
a goodwill trip to Cuba. 

These developments, coming on top 
of the behavior of Cuban officials dur- 
ing the past year and a half, have 
convinced some experts that the com- 
munists are making major inroads in 
the island country. 

Before examining the present sit- 
uation in Cuba, let us refresh our 
memory of that country’s geography, 
and also review some of the island’s 
political highlights over the past few 
decades. 

Geography. Cuba has an area of 
about 44,200 square miles, and is 
nearly the same size as our state of 
Pennsylvania. Of the nation’s 6,466,- 
000 inhabitants, about 1,225,000 live 
in the scenic capital city of Havana. 
Some 75% of the population is of 
Spanish descent; most of the 
mainder is Negro. 

Cuba’s warm climate and fertile 
soil are ideal for the growing of sugar 
cane, tobacco, coffee, and many other 
crops. Of these, sugar cane is by far 
the most important. It is the main 
foundation of the country’s economy. 
Livestock raising constitutes the sec- 
ond principal agricultural activity. 

Recent history. Like many other 
Latin American lands, Cuba has been 
plagued by political instability. A 
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AERIAL PHOTO of U. S.-owned Texaco oil refinery seized by Cuban govern- 


ment. 


Premier Castro took over control of the big plant in Santiago, Cuba, 


after company directors refused to refine petroleum from the Soviet Union. 
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strongman, General Gerardo Machado, 
in 1924 set up a dictatorship that 
lasted until 1933. He was then over- 
thrown by a little-known army ser- 
geant, Fulgencio Batista. Batista 
ruled Cuba from behind the scenes 
until 1940, then took over the presi- 
dency for himself. Though he re- 
tired in 1944, Batista came back in 
1952, again seized control of govern- 
ment by force, and established a new 
dictatorship. 

During the early part of his rule, 
Batista built many schools and hos- 
pitals, and enjoyed a good deal of 
popular support. Later on, though, 
corruption became widespread. Criti- 
cism of his methods was brutally sup- 
pressed. Opponents of his regime 
were imprisoned or executed. 

On July 26, 1953, Fidel Castro, son 
of a prominent and wealthy Cuban 
family, led a band of youths against 
an army barracks in Santiago. The 
attack, although it failed, provided a 
group name for Batista’s enemies. 
From then on, they became known as 
followers of “the 26th of July move- 
ment.” 

Castro was captured in this raid, 
and spent 11 months in prison. Upon 
his release, he went into exile in 
Mexico. There he organized a small 
group of rebels. Returning to Cuba 
in 1956, Castro and his men began 
waging guerrilla warfare from a base 
in the Sierra Maestra mountains. 

As the group gained followers, it 
became more and more bold in its 
operations. Finally, on January 1, 
1959, Batista was forced to flee the 
country. Fidel Castro and his sup- 
porters poured triumphantly into 
Havana and took over government. 

Promise and reality. During his 
long fight, Fidel Castro continually 
promised the Cuban people that if he 
won great improvements would come 
to their country. He guaranteed to 
put an end to ruthless police state 
methods, to restore freedom of press 
and speech, to hold free elections, and 
to raise the economic standards of 
the Cuban people. 

What is Castro’s record after a year 
and a half at Cuba‘’s helm? 

The police state which he promised 
to destroy is still very much in ex- 


istence. Over 600 persons have been 
executed during the past 18 months. 
Most of these were tried by military 
courts with only a semblance of legal 
judicial procedure. 

Freedom of the press has been al- 
most completely stifled. Papers crit- 
ical of Castro’s policies have been 
seized by the government. In some 
cases, their former owners have been 
forced to leave the country. 

Truly free elections, which were 
originally promised within 18 to 24 
months, have failed to materialize. 
After he had been in power for a few 
months, Castro revised his estimate 
of an election date upward to 3 or 4 
years in the future. Now, it appears 
doubtful that free elections will take 
place so long as Castro is in control. 

The Cuban Premier prefers what he 
has named a system of “direct democ- 
racy,” which rules out elections. 
Under this system, Castro calls for 
the holding of mass rallies whenever 
he wants to demonstrate that he has 
popular support for one of his meas- 
ures. He claims that this is democ- 
racy in a much purer form than that 
practiced by countries such as the 
United States. 

One of the most controversial steps 
taken by the new government has been 
the introduction of a radical land 
reform program. When Castro came 
to power, about 75% of Cuba’s land 
was in the hands of only 10% of her 
land owners. Now, no one is allowed 
to own more than 1,000 acres. Estates 
larger than that are being broken 
down and divided among peasants. 

Some agricultural experts believe 
that Castro’s land reform policy will 
eventually wreck the economy. If 
production can be maintained at 
around its present level, however, the 
majority of people should benefit from 
the splitting up of the large estates. 
The minority of large land owners 
are, of course, bitterly opposed to this 
program. 

The Cuban Premier has taken a 
number of steps aimed at improving: 
the living conditions of most of his 
people. Prices on medicines have 
been cut by about 20%. Wage in- 
creases have gone to sugar-cane cut- 
ters, newspaper employees, and many 


government workers. All monthly 
rents up to $100 have been cut in half. 

The lowering of rents has had one 
very bad effect. Since owning apart- 
ment buildings is not nearly so profit- 
able as in former times, fewer of them 
are now being built. As a result, more 
than 100,000 construction workers are 
partly or fully unemployed. 

To sum up, Castro’s promises of 
freedom of speech and press, improved 
justice, and democracy, have not be- 
come a reality. His plans for better- 
ing economic conditions have met with 
mixed results thus far, but it is too 
early to tell what the overall con- 
sequences will be. 

Is Cuba really going communist? 
Again, it is too soon to provide a 
definite answer to this question. This 
much can be said, though: There are 
a considerable number of communists 
in Cuba’s government, labor unions, 
and communications fields such as 
radio, television,-and the press. Fidel 
Castro, as far as is known, has done 
nothing to discourage the growth of 
communist power in Cuba. Finally, 
the Cuban government is on very good 
terms with the Soviet Union and is 
becoming friendly with Red China. 

A number of top Cuban officials 
have quit or been forced out of their 
jobs because of opposition to mounting 
Red influence in the government. 
Among this group are the former 
president, Dr. Miguel Urrutia, the 
former chief of the air force, Major 
Pedro Diaz Lanz, and the ex-foreign 
minister, Dr. Roberto Agramonte. 

At the present time, the Communist 
Party is the only legal one in Cuba. 
Premier Castro claims all other par- 
ties disqualified themselves by coop- 
erating with Batista. The commu- 
nists have thus far backed all govern- 
ment measures. 

Cuban-Soviet relations have been 
very close since the visit of Russia’s 
Deputy Premier, Anastas Mikoyan, to 
the Caribbean land early this year. 
During that visit, a major trade pact 
was agreed upon by the 2 countries. 
Cuba is set to export 5,000,000 tons 
of sugar to the Soviet Union during 
the next 5 years in return for prod- 
ucts such as petroleum, iron, steel, 
fertilizer, aluminum materials, and 
certain types of machinery. In addi- 
tion, Soviet technicians will go to Cuba 
to help supervise the building of fac- 
tories. 

As mentioned before, the Russian 
and Cuban Premiers will exchange 
visits later in the year. 

The strong position of the Catholic 
Church in Cuba is a major obstacle 
in the way of a complete communist 
takeover. Catholic officials on the 
island recently issued a public warn- 
ing against the danger of communist 


penetration. Whether there will be 
an awakening to this threat before it 
is too late, remains to be seen. Up 
until now, the majority of the popula- 
tion has remained under Castro’s 
spell, enthusiastically backing his 
every move. 

Where does the United States stand 
in relation to Cuba? Premier Castro 
and his top aides have done everything 
possible to portray our country as an 
imperialist power determined to con- 
trol Cuba militarily if we fail to do so 
economically. He has implied that our 
country might actually invade Cuba, 
and has stated that his people would 
fight to the death in such an event. 

Obviously, the United States has 
not contemplated an attack on Cuba. 
In fact, many persons in this country 
looked forward with optimism to 
Castro’s leadership when he first came 
to power. It was felt—and still is— 
that Batista’s regime was a corrupt 
dictatorship and that many political 
and economic reforms were needed. 

There has certainly been keen dis- 
appointment in the United States over 
the actions of the new Cuban govern- 
ment. Public opinion has been shocked 
by mass executions, the stifling of 
freedoms, the courting of communism, 
and the seizure of American-owned 
property without adequate compensa- 
tion. 

Despite these developments, the 
United States has shown great pa- 
tience in dealing with the Castro gov- 
ernment. We have remained calm in 
the face of some blistering attacks 
against us. We have even continued 
to pay Cuba more for her sugar than 
she can get on the world market, al- 
though this practice is now being 
changed. 

Congress has given the President 
authority to reduce our purchases of 
Cuban sugar when he deems such ac- 
tion necessary. Recently, under this 
law, Mr. Eisenhower reduced 1960 
sugar purchases by 700,000 tons. 

In response to the congressional 
action, meanwhile, Premier Castro is- 
sued an order under which he can 
seize all properties held by American 
firms and private citizens at any time. 
In addition to taking over ranches 
and other United States-owned proper- 
ties, the Cuban leader recently seized 
multi-million-dollar oil refineries— 
after they refused to process crude 
petroleum from Russia. 

Nevertheless, U. S. leaders are still 
hopeful that Cuba will be able to work 
out its problems as time goes on. They 
are also hopeful that Fidel Castro, as- 
suming he is not a communist him- 
self, will come to realize the danger of 
giving Reds a free hand in his nation, 
get rid of them, and turn to democ- 
racy.—By Tim Coss 
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Definitions of Terms 
Used by Politicians 


Alternate Delegates. Alternates are 
selected, either by popular vote or 
party appointment, to serve at a polit- 
ical convention in case a delegate does 
not arrive, is late, leaves before the 
convention ends, or is not present at a 
particular session. 

Bandwagon. The imaginary vehicle 
controlled by a candidate moving to- 
ward victory, onto which politicians 
are wont to hop for fear of being 
unable, after the goal is won, to share 
in the fruits thereof. 

Caucus. A meeting of a sectional 
or party group, drawing away from 
the main body or meeting; such as a 
state delegation or all Senate Repub- 
licans meeting in caucus. 

The caucus was used as the first 
method of nominating candidates for 
the Presidency. It was a secret meet- 
ing of a party’s members in Congress. 
The caucus stemmed from a pre-Rev- 
olutionary institution, said to have 
originated with Samuel Adams who 
organized the North End Caucus Club 
in Boston to influence city elections. 

Of uncertain origin, the word caucus 
may have been a corruption of “calk- 
ers,” men who drove crushed rope fiber 
into the seams of ships to make them 
watertight. 

Dark Horse. In English racing 
slang, a dark horse was a winner about 
whom little was known before the race. 
It is believed to have been first applied 
in its political sense to Rutherford B. 
Hayes, successful Republican candi- 
date for President in 1876. 

Favorite Son. A favorite son is a 
person, usually in elective state office, 
who receives the votes of his state at 
the national convention. The state’s 
delegates are usually pledged to vote 
for the favorite son only on the first 
ballot. A favorite son often controls 
the votes of the delegation after the 
first ballot is completed, with the power 
to switch its votes to the candidate of 
his choice. 

Mending Fences. This expression 
originated with John Sherman, Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes’ Secretary of the 
Treasury, in 1879. Sherman, on a 
visit to his home in Ohio, made a 
speech which began: “I found when 
I arrived in my old home that the 
papers said I came west seeking the 
nomination for governor. I came 
purely on private business—to repair 
my fences and look after neglected 
property.” 

Sherman later wrote in his memoirs: 
“The reporters seized upon the refer- 
ence to my fences and construed it as 
having a political significance. The 
phrase, mending fences, became a by- 
word, and every politician engaged in 
strengthening his position is still said 
to be mending his fences.” 

Old Guard. First applied to the Re- 
publican standpatters in 1880. Sen. 
Roscoe Conkling, placing Gen. U. S. 
Grant’s name in nomination, said: 
“Pull no skulkers from under the am- 
munition wagon; take the tried and 
true old hero—with the Old Guard be- 
hind him... .” 

Steam Roller. Frequently applied to 
high handed methods of overcoming 
opposition in politics, the term prob- 
ably was first used by a reporter cov- 
ering the 1908 GOP convention to 
describe the tactics of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who was trying to 
dictate the nomination of William 
Howard Taft as his successor. 





Today and Yesterday 








SOVFOTOS 


NIKOLAI LENIN, first dictator of communist Russia (left), and his successor, 
Joseph Stalin, who held power from 1927 until his death in March 1953 


From Czars to Red Tyranny 


S Russia’s long, cold winter was 
reaching its final stage in Feb- 
ruary-March 1917, an unhappy and 
hungry people turned to revolt. Rus- 
sian peasants and factory workers rose 
against their Czar (or Tsar) with de- 
mands for an end to tyranny and 
poverty. 

There had been rebellions before 
during the 100 years up to 1917. Rus- 
sian army officers—who had seen 
western Europe and liked its way of 
life—organized secret societies to seek 
greater freedom as early as 1816. 

A military plot against the Czar 
failed in 1825, and rebel leaders were 
hanged. Hundreds of uprisings by 
peasants and some strikes by factory 
workers followed. In 1905, workers 
marched to the palace of Czar Nich- 


olas II. They wanted to speak with 
the ruler. They were met by gunfire 
of soldiers. 


Nicholas, frightened by the latest 
show of discontent, did agree to a 
Duma (parliament) in which the peo- 
ple had some representation. The 
Duma was without real power, how- 
ever, for it could only recommend— 
not enact—legislation. 

Dissatisfaction remained, and the 
teachings of Karl Marx began to be 
listened to by many of the Russian 
people. German-born Marx preached 
that the workingman was the slave of 
capitalists. He and his German col- 
laborator, Fredrich Engels, urged 
violent revolution. 

Revolution would, Marx and Engels 
contended in their “Communist Mani- 
festo” of 1848, bring an end to a 
society of rich and poor classes. The 
people as a whole, they argued, should 
take over all property in the name of 
the state. All then would share in 
the fruits of production. 

The revolution of February-March 
1917 finally brought the fall of Czar 
Nicholas. He and his family were 
arrested, and later executed by Reds. 
The rebellion did not bring realiza- 
tion of the people’s dream of a more 
prosperous life and freedom. 

A temporary government replaced 
the Czarist regime, but it was weak- 
ened by quarrels. One political group 
favored some participation in govern- 
ment by the people as well as improved 
living standards—but also wanted to 
keep control of the nation under a new 
Czar. Two other main groups were 


made up of believers in Marx’s ideas, 
but differed on how to carry them out. 

Moderate Marxists were known as 
Mensheviks (from a Russian word 
minority). 


meaning They believed 


conditions were not ripe for carrying 
out all of Marx’s revolutionary ideas. 
The Mensheviks favored helping the 
people under some type of democracy 
—in which capitalism would have a 
place. The Bolshevik (majority) Marx- 
ists were determined to end capitalism 
and set up a communist dictatorship. 

First Premier of the temporary gov- 
ernment was Prince Lvov, whose party 
favored monarchy. Taking office in 
March, he was forced out in July. 
The new Premier was Alexander Ke- 
rensky, who looked upon himself as 
a believer in democracy. 

Kerensky, like Lvov, was unable to 
restore order in his country. He had 
to deal with unfulfilled demands for 
land and food by the people—and also 
growing cries for getting out of World 
War I, which Russia was fighting on 
the side of Britain and France against 
Germany. (Russia got out of the war 
in 1918 under communist rule). 

As conditions worsened, the Bol- 
shevik Marxists worked hard. They 
scorned the government and exercised 
power through Soviets (councils) that 
had been formed in the country. 

Key figures in directing the Soviets 
were Nikolai Lenin, Leon Trotsky, 
and Joseph Stalin. 

By October, the Bolshevists were 
ready to take over. A second revolu- 
tion, the communist revolt, broke out. 
A “Soviet Republic” was proclaimed. 
Kerensky fled; Lenin, who had been 
living in Switzerland when the first 
revolution started, became Premier 
and dictator. 

Upon Lenin’s death in 1924, his 
chief aides—Trotsky and Stalin— 
quarreled. Trotsky lost out and had 
to flee Russia in 1927. Stalin became 
the new dictator. Since then, indus- 
trial progress has been made, but at 
a heavy price in human suffering. 





KARL MARX. His teachings were 
used by Russian leaders as a guide in 
building communist dictatorship. 











News Quiz 











The Propaganda War 


1. What is propaganda and what it its 
aim? 


2. How is it compared with advertis- 
ing, and why do experts feel that it is 
acceptable in a democracy? 


3. Toward what goal is U.S. propa- 
ganda pointed? 


4. Tell something about the feelings of 
Americans who dislike the use of propa- 
ganda. 


5. Why did the United States govern- 
ment, contrary to past custom, decide to 
set up a permanent information service 
in time of peace? 


6. Briefly describe USIA projects in 
the newspaper and magazine field. 


7. How active is USIA in carrying on 
radio and television propaganda? How 
do such airways efforts compare with 
those made by communist lands and the 
United Arab Republic? 


8. How do libraries and motion pic- 
tures fit into the U.S. information opera- 
tions? 

9. Briefly review the propaganda meth- 
ods used by Russia. 


10. Compare propaganda expenditures 
by _the United States and the Soviet 
nion. 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe that our efforts to 
spread friendship for our democratic way 
of life through a government propaganda 
agency are succeeding? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


2. Should we spend more money on 
propaganda, reduce the amount, or elim- 
inate expenditures in this field alto- 
gether? Why, or why not? 


Cuba and Castro 


1. For what reasons do experts on 
Latin American relations feel that Cuba 
is drawing ever closer to communist 
Russia? 


2. Write a short sketch on the geogra- 
phy, climate, population, and leading 
products of Cuba. 


3. Tell something about the history of 
the rise of dictatorship in this Latin 
American island: from the time of Ge- 
rardo Machado in 1924 to the rule of 
Fidel Castro. 


4. What is Castro’s record over the 
past year and a half in carrying out 
promises he made to his people? 


5. How has Castro acted toward the 
United States during this period? 

6. What step has Mr. Eisenhower 
taken, with authority from Congress, to 
show our displeasure with Castro’s seiz- 
ures of property owned by U.S. investors 
in Cuba? 


Discussion 


1. Would U.S. military intervention in 
Cuba be justified under any circum- 
stances? Present arguments to support 
the position you take. 

2. Do you think that the Cuban peo- 
ple will be able to prevent full communist 


control of their country? Explain your 
point of view. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are some of the goals in In- 
dia’s new 5-year plan? 

2. Evaluate the Democratic and the 
Republican views regarding senatorial 
election results in North Dakota as re- 
lated to the Presidential campaign. 

3. What issue has been holding up 
independence for Cyprus? 

4. Explain what is meant by a rider 
and the item veto. 

5. What are some of the activities of 
the Civil Air Patrol? 

6. Why did American experts call for 
a greater United States effort in the 
field of automation after attending a 
Moscow scientific exhibit? 
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The Story of the Week 


Can India Fulfill 
New 5-Year Plan? 


Within the next 5 vears, India plans 
to build a giant hydroelectric plant 
capable of producing 300,000 kilo- 
watts, a new steel mill able to turn 
out 1,000,000 tons of steel, and a 
great number of additional plants that 
will chemicals, fertilizers, 
and heavy equipment. These are some 


produce 


f the goals of the big Asian coun- 
latest plan, which is to be 
launched next spring. 

The forthcoming 5-year plan will 
be India’s third such program 


try’s 


since 


WIDE WOR 
FREDDY, of Philadelphia’s zoo, has 
been cushioned a bit. The bicycle handle- 
grips of rubber on his horns are intended 
to protect youngsters from harm, should 
Freddy try to rough up his visitors. 


becoming independent in 1947. It is 
also one of the most ambitious plans 
ever proposed, calling for a total ex- 
penditure of more than 23% billion 
5 years in pub- 
lic and private investments. Indian 
planners say that more than 41% bil- 
lion dollars of this amount will have 


dollars over the next 


to come from outside countries if the 
suggested program is to succeed. 
India’s third 5-year project calls for 
a 5% yearly boost in personal in- 
In addition, the program seeks 
to make an additional 13,500,000 jobs 
available in the Asian land, which has 
long been plagued by unemployment. 
Finally, India hopes to become self- 
sufficient in food production. 


come. 


Opinions Differ on 
North Dakota’s Balloting 


Democratic and Republican Party 
leaders alike are taking a close look 
at the results of a special senatorial 
election held a few weeks ago in 
North Dakota. They are analyzing 
the voting in an effort to learn what 
it means in terms of this fall’s big 
elections. 

The North Dakota contest was be- 
tween Republican Governor John 
Davis and Democratic Representative 
Quentin Burdick. Though the returns 
still have to be verified by official 
canvass as of this writing—because 
of the closeness of the election—the 
original ballot count gave the victory 
to Representative Burdick. 

The Democrats point to the elec- 
tion results and say: “Mr. Burdick’s 
strong advance in traditionally Re- 
publican North Dakota indicates that 
there is a Democratic trend this year. 
The results show that prairie farm- 


ers, who were chiefly responsible for 
Representative Burdick’s victory, are 
turning against the GOP for whom 
they have long voted—and toward the 
Democrats. Hence, the Democrats 
have a good chance to win the impor- 
tant farm vote in this fall’s Presi- 
dential contest.” 

The Republicans argue: “The chief 
reason for Mr. Burdick’s unexpected 
showing was his popularity as a per- 
and not because of his Demo- 
cratic platform. Admittedly, Mr. Bur- 
dick’s campaign against Republican 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson was also a factor, since many 
farmers have had declining incomes 
under Mr. Benson’s tenure of office. 
With the Republican Presidential 
candidate offering new farm propos- 
als this fall, this problem will be 
overcome. The farmers will stick 
with the GOP.” 


son, 


Independence Day for 
Cyprus Appears Near 


day for Cyprus, which 
was to have been celebrated last Feb- 
ruary 19, may now come within the 
next few weeks. After months of 
haggling between Cypriots and Brit- 
ain over British defense bases on the 
island country, Cyprus now appears 
well on the road to speedy independ- 
ence. 

What's behind it? Cyprus, long a 
British colony and military base, was 
promised its freedom a year ago last 
February after bitter fighting among 
the Greeks and Turks who live on 
the island, and the British who have 
controlled it. Under the independ- 
ence agreement, Greeks and Turks are 
to share in governing the island, and 
Britain is to retain military 
there. 

The Cypriots have already elected 
a President, who is Greek Archbishop 
Makarios, and a Vice President, who 
is Turkish Fazil Kutchuk. The is- 
land’s voters are to elect members of 
their legislative body as soon as a 
final agreement is reached on their 
independence. 

The biggest stumbling block to a 
free Cyprus has involved the size of 
British military bases on the island. 
London has sought 120 square miles 


Freedom 


bases 


“FLYING BANANA BOAT.” 
cushion of air. 


of land for military installations, 
while Cypriot leaders asked that less 
than half that amount be set aside for 
this purpose. A compromise agree- 
ment has now been reached, and un- 
less there is another last-minute 
hitch, Cyprus will become an_ inde- 
pendent nation by mid-August. 


Bonn Asks for Union 
Of Western Europe 


If West Germany has its way, the 
6 Common Market countries will move 
ahead immediately to form a political 
union. Bonn is now calling for a 
meeting of the 6 nations—France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and lLuxembourg—to 
discuss this matter. 

West Germany plans to propose the 
following steps toward a union of the 
Common Market countries if the meet- 
ing is agreed upon: 

1. Arrange for the popular election 
of the Council of Europe members 
(an advisory group that suggests, 
but has no power to enforce, plans 
for uniting free Europe). At present, 
members of this group are chosen by 
individual governments from members 
of national lawmaking bodies. 

2. Give the Council of Europe more 
and more powers until the 6 nations 
would be politically united, something 
like our union of states under the 
national government. 

The German proposal for a special 
meeting to discuss this plan will be 
raised at a parley of Common Market 
foreign ministers to be held at The 
Hague, the Netherlands, July 18. It 
remains to be seen what action, if any, 
the foreign affairs leaders will take 
on Bonn’s suggestion. 


A Worthwhile Way to 
Get Air Training 


The Civil Air Patrol (CAP) wants 


new members. If you are interested 
in airplanes, you may want to join 
this group. You can find out about 
it at a nearby airport. 

CAP is a volunteer air arm linked 
with our regular Air Force. It has 
well over 30,000 volunteer adult mem- 
bers. They look for lost planes, help 
direct rescue operations when a flood 


uPl 


It travels a few inches above ground on a 
It was built in Britain for a fruit company. 
carry bananas from plantations to shipping ports in west central Africa. 


It will be used to 
Presum- 


ably the “boat” will carry the fruit gently by avoiding shakes from rough roads. 


uPl 
IN ST. LOUIS engineer Stephen Wolff 
of Pevely Dairy examines an experi- 
mental plan for removing strontium-90 
from milk. Machine removes the mate- 
rial, which is radioactive, and leaves 
calcium in exchange. This strontium, 
which may be spread from the sky after 
nuclear tests, can cause fatal illness. 


or other disaster strikes, drop sup- 
plies to snowbound ranchers, and per- 
form hundreds of other tasks. 

CAP volunteers get no pay for their 
services. In fact, they pay an aver- 
age of $8 in annual dues plus other 
expenses. 

The civilian air arm also encour- 
ages young people to take part in 
aviation activities. It has a cadet pro- 
gram in which over 50,000 young peo- 
ple, including girls, are enrolled. The 
cadets learn how to handle aircraft 
on the ground. The pre-flight train- 
ing includes field demonstrations and 
flights. 


Should President 
Have the Item Veto? 


No one knows how long Congress 
will continue in session when the 
lawmakers return from the political 
conventions in Los Angeles and Chi- 
cago. One thing is certain. The leg- 
islators will not want to stay in the 
steaming capital longer than they feel 
they must. Many congressmen will 
want to get home as soon as possible 
so they can campaign for re-election 
this fall. 

The combination of hot weather and 
the approaching elections will make 
many lawmakers on Capitol Hill eager 
for the adjournment of Congress. 
Hence, there is always the possibility 
that legislation will be pushed through 
the congressional mill in a hurry. 

Sometimes when Congress acts 
hastily on a measure, special provi- 
sions—known as riders—are added 
to a bill. These are provisions tacked 
onto a measure in the hope that they 
will slip through Congress. 

If the President wants to approve 
the chief features of a bill, but ob- 
jects to a rider attached to it, he 
has 2 choices. He can approve the 
bill as it stands, or he can veto the 
entire measure. He cannot, under 
existing rules, say “no” to a part of 
any proposal without turning down 
the entire bill. 

This year, Congress has once again 
been studying proposals to give the 
President special powers to strike out 
any part ofa bill sent to the White 
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House for signature. The power to 
veto sections of a bill is known as the 
item veto. In the last-minute rush 
that is likely to take place in Con- 
gress, there seems little likelihood that 
this proposal will be passed. 


Jets Help Kerosene 
Make a Comeback 


Gasoline as airplane fuel has a com- 
petitor—kerosene, a petroleum rela- 
tive that once was the most widely- 
used product of our oil fields. The 
kerosene is used to power the new 
passenger jets that are now spanning 
the continent and going overseas. 

Back in the 1860’s, oil firms gen- 
erally threw away the gasoline and 
kept the kerosene derived from the re- 
finery process. The product retained 
was sold as fuel for lamps and stoves 
throughout the United States and 
other nations. 

Kerosene had in time to compete 
with gas and electricity—particularly 
in the cities—but is still used in some 
areas. Kerosene’s heyday ended, how- 
ever, with arrival of the automobile 
and airplane in the 1900’s. With the 
turn to passenger jets, which don’t 
need the more highly-refined gaso- 
line, a new day is at hand for kero- 
sene. (Air Force jets generally use 
a gasoline-kerosene mixture.) 


News in Brief from 
Around the World 


Rome Italy. The United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) is launching a 5-year cam- 
paign to give the world “Freedom 
from Hunger.” FAO has organized 
special campaign committees in mem- 
ber countries to make an all-out drive 
against food shortages. At present, 
the UN agency points out, more than 
half of the human race—mostly in 
under-developed lands—goes hungry 
every day. 

Leopoldville (former Belgian), 
Congo. As though geographers didn’t 
already have enough trouble keeping 
up with boundary and political changes, 


WIDE WORLD 


BIG WHEEL, really wheels within a 


wheel. This girl in Canada seems to 
have no trouble riding it. What’s it 
good for? We really can’t answer that. 





one of his inventions. 
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ROBERT OWENDOFF, 15, of Falls Church, Virginia, checks graduations of 


It’s callea a pocket navigator and fits into a small box. 


Robert has interested the Defense Department in his navigator device, which can 
serve as a direction guide by using the sun’s shadows to provide readings. 


they are now faced with the problem 
of having 2 countries with the same 
name in Africa. Both lands are called 
tepublic of Congo. One was a French 
colony that now has self-rule with 
the promise of eventual complete in- 
dependence. The other was formerly 
the Beigian Congo, and gained its 
freedom June 30. 

Russia. American engi- 
neers and technical experts, after at- 
tending a Moscow exhibit on automa- 
tion apparatus, said: “If we don’t 
move faster in the electronics and 
other related fields involving automa- 
tion, Russia will soon pass us in de- 
veloping new labor-saving devices.” 

Many of our scientists who viewed 
the Soviet display said they are 
“truly amazed” at the progress the 
Reds are making in automated ma- 
chinery. One of these experts, Pro- 
fessor Rufus Oldenburger of Purdue 
University, feels we should organize 
a special government department to 
help keep ahead of the Soviets in 
this field. 

Washington, D. C. The Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA) reports that 
Red China has expanded its industrial 
production by an average of 23% an- 
nually over the past several years. The 
CIA calls the rapid growth of the giant 
land a “sobering challenge.” 

However, the intelligence agency 
points out that while Red China’s re- 
cent growth has been spectacular, it is 
still far behind such western powers 
as Britain and West Germany in in- 
dustrial output. All in all, CIA main- 
tains, the western nations combined 
still outweigh the communist bloc 
countries by more than 2 to 1 in eco- 
nomic strength. 

United Nations, New York. UN 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
is calling on member countries to con- 
tinue their efforts to resettle refugees 
who are still without permanent 
homes. The UN chief says important 
progress has been made in finding 
homes for some 15,000,000 displaced 
persons who were in need of help at 
the start of the World Refugee Year 
that ended last June 30. Nevertheless, 
he points out that a majority of these 
unfortunate people are still living in 
temporary homes or camps. 


Moscow, 


How Our Conventions 
Were Brought About 


The Founding Fathers would be 
amazed if they could see a 20th Cen- 
tury political convention. They never 
dreamed of a convention system—and 
probably never intended direct popular 
choice of the President. 

Under the plan provided in the Con- 
stitution, the President was to be 
chosen by electors from all states, se- 
lected under the direction of the state 
legislatures. The electors were to cast 
2 votes. The man who received the 
most electoral votes was to be Presi- 
dent, and the runner-up Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The system worked, but only briefly. 
In 1788 and 1792, George Washington 
was the electors’ unanimous choice for 
President. By 1796, rival political 
factions had entered the national 
scene. John Adams, Federalist, and 
Thomas Jefferson, Anti-Federalist, led 
a group of 13 men receiving electoral 
votes, and they became President and 
Vice President respectively. In 1804, 
the 12th Amendment was ratified, pro- 
viding that the electors must vote sep- 
arately for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Still there was no satisfactory means 
for political parties to agree on a can- 
didate to support in the electoral col- 
lege. The first answer to this prob- 
lem was the caucus, a secret meeting 
of the party’s members in Congress. 
From 1800 to 1824, “King Caucus” 
(so named derisively by supporters of 
Andrew Jackson) ruled supreme, and 
nomination by caucus of the majority 
party was tantamount to election. 

In 1824, there were 3 Presidential 
aspirants on whom the caucus had 
frowned. They were Andrew Jackson, 
Henry Clay and John Quincy Adams, 
and they succeeded in deposing the 
“king.” They campaigned without 
caucus endorsement. None won a ma- 
jority of the electors, but, when the 
election was thrown into the House, 
Adams won. “King Caucus” faded. 

In 1828, Jackson was nominated by 
a combination of “state legislative cau- 
cuses, public meetings and irregular 
conventions of the people.” Now the 
time was ripe for development of the 






Presidential nominating convention. 
The short-lived Anti-Mason party 
pointed the way with a nominating 
convention in Baltimore in 1831. The 
National Republicans followed suit, as 
did the Democrats the following year. 
Jackson succeeded in imposing the 
two-thirds rule on the first Democratic 
convention, and the practice lasted un- 
til 1936. 

By 1840, the national convention 
had become the accepted means of put- 
ting candidates and platforms before 
the voters and so—in spite of wide- 
spread dissatisfaction—it has re- 
mained. 

The Republican party held its first 
nominating convention in Philadelphia 
in 1856. The general public was first 
admitted in large numbers to the his- 
toric Republican convention in Chi- 
cago in May 1860. It nominated Abra- 
ham Lincoln for the Presidency. 

The tradition of nominees’ accept- 
ance speeches was instituted by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932. The 
pattern changes slightly from time to 
time, but the convention continues to 
be what the late Will Rogers once 
called—“the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion of national politics.” (Copyright 
1960, Congressional Quarterly Inc.) 


This Famous Golfer 
Is Now an Attorney 


(A concluding note on great sports 
figures of the past.) 


Bobby (Robert) Jones of Atlanta, 
Georgia, is now a 58-year-old lawyer, 
a friend of President Eisenhower, and 
still an avid follower of events in 
the golf world—which generally has 
ranked him as the greatest golfer of 
all time. 

Jones was to golf what Babe Ruth 
was to baseball. He was a champion 
who stood head and shoulders above 
the rest of the field. The record he 
set in 1930 has 
never been equaled. 

Robert Tyre 
Jones, Jr., was born 
in Atlanta in 1902. 
His father was a 
successful lawyer. 
When Bobby was 5 
years old, his fam- 
ily moved into a 
house near a golf 
course, and the 
small boy started whacking a golf 
ball with a discarded, cut-down club. 

By the time he was 13, he won a 
club championship. When he was 14, 
he was state champion of Georgia. 
His first major victory came in the 
United States Open tournament at the 
age of 21. In the next 8 years he 
won 13 major championships. His 
big year, though, was 1930. 

That year the Atlanta athlete be- 
came the first and only golfer ever to 
win the 4 major golf championships in 
one year. He triumphed in the U. S. 
amateur and open tournaments and in 
the British amateur and open play. 

At the height of his fame, Jones 
was idolized as no other golfer has 
ever been. Through it all, he retained 
his modesty and sense of humor. 
Though he was urged to turn profes- 
sional and cash in on his fame, he 
refused to do so. Instead, he retired 
from regular tournament play because 
he felt that golf was becoming too 
grim to him, and he wanted it to be 
fun. 





Bobby Jones 
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Propaganda 


(Continued from page 1) 


our present diplomatic, economic, and 
military policy will be favored. As 
Daniel Lerner, noted specialist in the 
field “Propaganda does _ not 
change conditions but beliefs 
about conditions. .. .” 

To some Americans, however, prop- 
aganda is not a nice word. To many 
it suggests totalitarianism and gov- 
ernment regulation of opinion. In 
many cases, propaganda is looked on 
as being widespread untruth. Some 
people fear that a government infor- 
mation (or propaganda) agency 
could become a tool of the political 
party in power. 

Still others believe that propaganda 
which constantly emphasizes a na- 
tion’s achievements will make citizens 
of that nation smug and overconfident. 
Furthermore, Americans favor using 
deeds, which speak louder than words, 
as a means of influencing opinion. 

Because of such misgivings on the 
part of their citizens, the United 
States and other Western democracies 
in the past largely confined their of- 
ficial propaganda programs to pe- 
riods of war. After World War II, 
ideas about international propaganda 
changed as the USSR began spreading 
“Hate America” messages around the 
world. 

Peoples were being told by the Reds 
that the United States was an “im- 
perialistic, capitalistic, aggressive 
warmonger,” dedicated to gobbling up 
free nations everywhere. Many who 
heard these lies did not know the 
truth about our country; we could not 
show them the truth by deeds, for 
many lived behind the Iron Curtain. 
Others lived in parts of the world 
seldom touched by U. S. actions. 

As alarm arose over the Soviet 
Union’s continued aggressive prop- 
aganda activities, American leaders 
began to feel that counter-measures 
had to be taken. As a result, the 
United States set up a systematic and 
permanent public relations 
organization. 

U. S. information. The 1948 Smith- 
Mundt Act provided for an informa- 
tion service under the Department of 
State. Its task was to prepare and 
disseminate information about the 
United States abroad. Because of 
Americans’ unfamiliarity with—and 
reluctance to use—peacetime prop- 
aganda, the information program got 
off to a slow start. In 1950, it was 
given new impetus when President 
Truman launched his “Campaign of 
Truth.” 

Mr. Truman called for specific, 
rather than general, information ef- 
forts to 4 areas of the world. These 
were the Soviet Union, the communist 
satellite nations, the free nations di- 
rectly threatened by the Soviet Union, 
and nations whose internal problems 
with communism were being exploited 
by the USSR. 

Another impetus was provided by 
the Korean War. With an enlarged 
budget, the U. S. propaganda service 
then greatly expanded its activities. 
In 1953, it was made a separate gov- 
ernment agency, called the United 
States Information Agency. Its di- 
rector reports to the President directly 
and through the National Security 
Council. He is a member of the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board, which is 
concerned with all overseas programs. 
Daily guidance on foreign policy is 


says, 


only 


overseas 





IN BURMA these people are watching a movie furnished by USIA 


given to USIA by the Department of 
State. 

USIA activities. Generally speaking, 
USIA has a two-fold task. It (a) ex- 
plains official government policies and 
our everyday way of life, and (b) 
seeks to communist prop- 
aganda. An overall policy of our in- 
formation service is to tell the truth 
quietly and not to use argumentative, 
name-calling, and emotional informa- 
tion as the communists do. 

USIA does not attempt to “sell the 
American way of life’ to foreign 
people. Instead, says Mr. Allen, USIA 
“mirrors to others the progress and 
freedom achieved under our political 
and economic system” in the hope that 
others “will find it useful to examine 
a proven system which has worked so 
well for us.” 

Specifically, USIA activities cover a 
wide range of fields. One could al- 
most say USIA uses every possible 
method by which ideas can be spread. 
Let us look at some of them: 

Press and publications. Telling the 
American story in print is the job of 
USIA’s press and publications opera- 
tions. It supplies world magazines 
and newsapers with background infor- 
mation explaining U. S. foreign policy 
and aspects of American civilization. 

For instance, USIA furnishes the 
foreign press with complete texts, if 


disprove 


not carried in full by commercial press 
services, of important statements by 
our President and other American of- 
ficials. It is estimated that more than 
10,000 publications of the free world, 
with a circulation of more than a bil- 
lion, receive USIA information. 

USIA produces 79 newspapers and 
magazines of its own, with a combined 
circulation of about 3,000,000 in 60 
countries. Perhaps the best-known 
magazine is America Illustrated. It 
is printed mainly in the Russian lan- 
guage and distributed in the Soviet 
Union under an agreement with the 
USSR. It is reported that this pub- 
lication is so treasured in the Soviet 
Union that every edition is bought up 
as soon as it hits the newsstands, and 
that first buyers later sell their copies 
at several times the original cost. 

A Polish-language edition of Amer- 
ica Illustrated, tailored to the interests 
of the Polish people, was begun last 
year. It, too, is a sell-out on Polish 
newsstands. 

Other USIA magazines include AIl- 
Hayat Fi America (Life in America) 
published in Arabic for the Middle 
East, Free World published in 10 Far 
Eastern languages, Informaciones 
printed in Spanish for Argentina, and 
Problems of Communism published for 
statesmen, scholars, journalists, and 
others interested in communism. 


ware 


USIA 


IN PAKISTAN student uses chart and model supplied by U. S. information 
workers to explain details of one of our space satellites, the Explorer VI. 


USIA newspapers number 22 in 14 
languages, and are written for India, 
the United Arab Republic, Peru, 
Africa, and other parts of the world. 
In addition, USIA distributes about 
4,000,000 pamphlets each year. 

Some of USIA’s recent publications 
projects included these: Documented 
reports on average-income homes in 
the United States, to disprove Soviet 
charges that an average U. S. working 
man could not afford the $14,000 home 
shown at the American National Ex- 
hibition in Moscow last year ...a 
special news kit of factual materials 
about the 1956 Hungarian revolt for 
the anniversary of that event... 
photographs used in Swedish text- 
books and Italian encyclopedias .. . 
overseas showings of Edward Steich- 
en’s photographic exhibit “The Family 
of Man”... production of 8,000,000 
copies in 40 languages of the pamphlet 
“Facts About the United States”. . 
publication of books about the United 
‘States often used as textbooks in for- 
eign schools. 

Radio. Speaking in 38 languages 
over a network of 87 transmitters, the 
Voice of America (VOA) is the radio 
branch of USIA. It is listened to by 
an estimated 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 
people daily around the globe, includ- 
ing large numbers who live behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

The material broadcast includes 
straight news reports, editorial com- 
mentaries, reports on international 
events such as UN meetings and spe- 
cial American cultural events, discus- 
sions of living standards in the free 
world, religious programs, a daily 2- 
hour Music USA program featuring 
American jazz, and American dramas 
and lectures. 


VOA’s direct broadcasts total 8434 
hours a day, of which about half are to 
communist countries and half to the 


free world. In addition, VOA pro- 
grams reach far corners of the world 
through VOA’s 30 shortwave trans- 
mitters in the U. S. and its 46 overseas 
transmitters. Three of the latter, in 
Germany, the Philippines, and Oki- 
nawa, are million-watt stations and 
are among the world’s most powerful. 

VOA’s network includes a floating 
broadcasting station, the United 
States Coast Guard Cutter Courier. 
It now is anchored off the Island of 
Rhodes in the Mediterranean and re- 
lays broadcasts to eastern Europe and 
the Middle East. VOA has 18 broad- 
casting units in Washington, D.C., 
which can send out 26 programs to 
VOA stations elsewhere for rebroad- 
casting. 

Television. One of the fastest-grow- 
ing communications fields is television, 
a medium also used by USIA. In 1959 
alone there was a 47% increase in the 
number of overseas television stations 
and a 40% rise in the number of over- 
seas receiving sets. The latter now 
number more than 34,550,000. A total 
of around 60 foreign countries pres- 
ently have television. USIA is provid- 
ing special programs for television 
stations in the free world, including 
some for our European allies. 

Information centers. Overseas 
(where the agency’s posts are known 
as USIS, or U. S. Information Serv- 
ice) there are 160 information li- 
braries in 65 countries. At these li- 
braries, people can read American 
books and magazines, learn English, 
hear lectures and concerts, and see 
films and exhibits. 

The libraries make their services 
available to remote areas through 
bookmobiles and loan collections of 
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books, films, and musical recordings. 
USIA further provides some support 
for about 78 cultural centers in 25 
countries. These centers have been 
established by Americans and na- 
tionals of the 25 lands who are inter- 
ested in furthering understanding 
among nations. 

Through its 205 overseas posts in 
about 86 countries, USIA makes avail- 
able low-priced editions of American 
books, both in English and the local 
languages. Since beginning this pro- 
gram in 1956, some 7,500,000 books 
have been published and distributed 
through commercial dealers. An ad- 
ditional 6,000,000 have been turned 
over to various cultural institutions 
throughout the world. Books donated 
by American groups also are distrib- 
uted overseas through USIS. 

Movies. Many people of the world 
cannot read, so USIS reaches them 
through motion pictures from about 
200 overseas U.S. film libraries. It is 
estimated that about 500,000,000 
people see USIA motion pictures each 
year—in USIS libraries, local thea- 
ters, and schools, and even in village 
squares where mobile film units are 
sent. In Africa, one of the favorite 
films is Today, dealing with problems 
and progress in Africa. In many 
countries the Presidential Press Con- 
ference is a favorite. 

Scientific films, such as The Nauti- 
lus and Space Pioneer, are widely dis- 
tributed. Other films such as Hun- 
garian Fight for Freedom expose in- 
ternational communism, while movies 
such as Pilgrimage of Liberty and 
Symphony Across the Land tell the 
story of America’s history and cul- 
ture. 

Other programs. In addition to its 
own activities, USIA has responsibili- 
ties overseas in a number of other 
government projects which are admin- 
istered by the Department of State. 
For instance, some foreign partici- 
pants in student exchange programs 
are selected by USIS. When these 
exchangees return to their own lands, 
USIS arranges lecture tours for them. 
USIA also is responsible for publiciz- 
ing abroad U. S. trade fairs and the 
tours of American artists, athletes, 
and other outstanding personalities. 

Soviet competition. As early as 
1902, before communism took over in 
Russia, revolutionary leader Lenin 
said that propaganda and agitation 
were the principal means for seizing 
power. Communism has refined its 
tactics since then, and Soviet prop- 
aganda is a big weapon in the war of 
words against free nations. 

While picturing the United States 
as an imperialist warmonger, the 
communist world portrays itself as a 
champion of peace. In cities around 
the world, the communists have staged 
peace congresses. “Ban the bomb”—do 
away with nuclear weapons—has be- 
come the cry of countless communist 
organizations. 

After the 1953 death of Soviet dic- 
tator Stalin, communist propaganda 
became less belligerent. In outwardly 
friendly manner, foreign aid was ex- 
tended to underdeveloped countries 
with great fanfare. Soviet economic 
and scientific progress was emphasized 
at international trade fairs. 

About 1955, another propaganda of- 
fensive was begun. This time the 
goal was to show that the Soviet Union 
had a rich cultural heritage and that 
the United States was a nation of 
money-seeking materialists. Exhibits, 
artists, writers, singers, and dancers 
were sent around the world to carry 








communist propaganda messages. 

Who is ahead? An accurate meas- 
urement of the effect: of propaganda 
would be possible only if one could 
know how many people have accepted 
new ideas, changed old ideas, or clung 
to their past manner of thinking. No 
one can measure such changes accu- 
rately. So, it is impossible to assess 
results of the propaganda battle be- 
tween the communist and the free 
world. We do know that the commu- 
nists seem to fear our information. 
This is indicated by their strenuous 
efforts to jam free world broadcasts, 
such as VOA, so that they cannot be 
heard. 

It is also possible to compare efforts 
put into the information programs. 
VOA officials say that the U. S. radio 
voice is being outgunned by the Reds. 
It is pointed out that in total numbers 
of broadcasting hours VOA dropped 
into fourth place in 1959. The Soviet 
Union now holds the No. 1 spot with 
975 hours a week, Red China has 
moved into second position, the United 
Arab Republic claims the third place, 
and VOA ranks fourth. 

In terms of money, it is estimated 
that the Soviet Union spends between 
3 and 5 billion dollars a year on prop- 
aganda activities. The USIA pro- 
gram costs about $100,000,000 a year. 

While the free world broadcasts 
about 43 hours a week to Latin 
America, the communists broadcast 92 
hours. Red China alone last year in- 
creased its shortwave broadcasting in 
Spanish to Latin America from 14 
hours to 21. It is estimated that the 
Soviet-Chinese propaganda expendi- 
tures in Latin America total about 
$100,000,000, while USIA last year 
spent $5,000,000 on that area. 

The future. Some American leaders 
feel that a democratic country such as 
ours cannot overcome the built-in prop- 
aganda advantage of the Soviet 
Union’s totalitarianism. Communist 
leaders tolerate no domestic opposi- 
tion, ignore much foreign criticism, 
and believe the ends justify the means. 

Thus, the Reds can avoid interna- 
tional commitments, tell lies, and keep 
information from their citizens with- 
out suffering great consequences. 
Leaders of a democratic nation’s in- 
formation program are responsible to 
the people for truth. 

Other Americans, however, feel that 
U. S. propaganda failures do not lie 
in the field itself. Veteran news col- 
umnist Walter Lippmann is one who 
has voiced the opinion that without 
appealing foreign policies our propa- 
ganda cannot succeed. USIA Director 
Allen has said that close to 90% of the 
impressions which the United States 
makes abroad depend upon our poli- 
cies, and probably not more than 10% 
upon how we explain them. 

Furthermore, numerous analysts of 
U. S. propaganda methods agree that 
there must be closer correlation of 
propaganda and foreign policy. 

In the view of information workers, 
USIA is conducting a long-range ef- 
fort. It is aware that some U. S. poli- 
cies may be unpopular—as with large 
numbers of Cubans at the moment. 
Honest propaganda, USIA feels, can 
overcome such feelings by letting peo- 
ple know about our general way of 
democratic life, basic principles, and 
culture—with clear explanations of 
policies, whatever they may be. 

This is the goal that the informa- 
tion service emphasizes as worthwhile 
in defending itself before those who 
are doubtful about the value of propa- 
ganda.—By ANITA DASBACH 
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ASSOCIATE EDITOR Ruth Traurig of ‘America Illustrated at work on the 
magazine which is published in both the Russian and the Polish languages 





USIA 
AMERICAN AND KOREAN in Seoul, the Korean capital, telecast one of a 
series of English teaching programs. A local television station is used for 
this and for other shows as a part of the U. S. effort to win and keep friends. 
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MASSIVE SKYLINE of New York City as seen from the East River with United Nations buildings in the foreground 
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The Middle Atlantic States—Industrial Area 


This is the eighth in our series of 
special features about the United 
States. 


New York. Capital: Albany. Popu- 
16,229,000; ranks 1st. Area: 
49,576 square miles; ranks 30th. En- 
tered the Union: 1788, the 11th state 
to be admitted. 

The Empire State is a leader in 
many ways. New York has more peo- 
ple than any other state and a bigger 
population than about half of the 
world’s nations. It ranks first among 
the states in manufacturing, trade, 
finance, and publishing. It is a leader 
in music, television, and art. 

New York City, with more than 
8,000,000 people, is the nation’s larg- 
est city. Its yearly budget is bigger 
than that of many countries. The city 
leads the nation in printing and in 
the making of clothing. 

Many ships sail into New York 
harbor every day. Half of our na- 
tion’s foreign trade passes through 
the port. In a recent year, New York 
handled 180 million tons of cargo— 
everything from tropical fruit to 
heavy machinery. 

Visitors to New York may climb 
the Statue of Liberty, tour famous 
museums, visit the headquarters of 
the United Nations, attend plays and 
concerts, and dine in restaurants fea- 
turing food from many lands. New 
York has the world’s tallest buildings 
and some of the world’s finest stores. 

Factory products of the state in- 
clude cameras and optical goods (Roch- 
electrical products (Schenec- 
tady ) electronic equipment (Syracuse), 
textiles (Utica), machinery, 
and flour (Buffalo), and shirts (Troy). 
Factories also make chemicals, paints, 
rugs, paper, planes, TV sets, and 
The new St. 
way and power project are opening 
industrial areas in the north- 


lation: 


ester), 


cars, 


gloves. Lawrence Sea- 
up new 
ern part of the state. 

Farming is a big business in the 
Empire State, too. New York is a 
leading producer of milk, butter, and 
farmers produce 175,- 
000,000 dozen eggs a year.’ Beef cat- 
tle and calves are raised. The state 
is famous for fruits—apples, grapes, 
pears, cherries, and _ strawberries. 
New York’s farmers leaders in 
growing celery, lettuce, tomatoes, 


cheese. Its 


are 


onions, and cabbage. Only Vermont 
makes more maple sugar. 

The magnificent falls at Niagara 
attract sightseers from all over the 
world. West Point, home of the 
United States Military Academy, is 
another famous spot. The Adirondack 
Mountains are popular with vacation- 
ers. 

New Jersey. Capital: Trenton. 
Population: 5,749,000; ranks 8th. 
Area: 7,836; ranks 46th. Entered the 
Union: 1787, the 8rd state to be ad- 
mitted. 

An old saying points out that valu- 
able articles are often wrapped in 
small packages. New Jersey seems to 
prove this saying. 

Although it ranks 46th in size 
among the states, it is a leader in 
farming, industry, research, and 
trade. New Jersey has a greater va- 
riety of industries than any other 
area of its size in the country. It 
has the highest farm income per acre 
in the nation. The state boasts two 
of the most modern toll roads in the 
United States—the New Jersey Turn- 
pike and the Garden State Parkway. 

New Jersey’s orchards, gardens, 
and vegetable farms have earned it 
the name Garden State. From early 
spring until late fall, farmers pro- 
duce large quantities of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. At Seabrook Farms 
is one of our nation’s biggest mech- 
anized vegetable gardens. Machines 
do everything from picking ears of 
corn to digging up beets. 

The Garden State is a big grower 
of asparagus, lettuce, tomatoes, green 
peppers, and potatoes. Cauliflower, 
cucumbers, carrots, beets, and lima 
beans are grown. The state is known 
for its cultivated blueberries. Two 
million bushels of peaches and 3,000,- 
000 bushels of apples are raised each 
year. There are excellent dairy and 
poultry farms. 

New Jersey’s 12,000 factories turn 
out an almost endless array of prod- 
ucts. New Jersey leads the nation in 
chemicals. Its factories also produce 
electrical machinery, textiles, ships, 
transportation equipment, jewelry, 
and pharmaceuticals (medicines and 
drugs). The list also includes bowl- 
ing balls, rocket engines, yachts, 
kitchen sinks, sewing machines, and 
fine china. 


Although New Jersey has no big 
oil deposits of its own, it is a leading 
oil refiner. Some of the world’s big- 
gest refineries are located in Bay- 
onne. 

New Jersey is often called the Sci- 
entific State. Its inventors produced 
the first American steam locomotive, 
successful submarine, and the world’s 
first practical incandescent lamp. This 
is a lamp whose light is produced 
by the flowing of a specially pre- 
pared material, such as the filament 
in an electric light bulb. Thomas 
Edison’s first laboratories are located 
in this state, and many of his inven- 
tions are on display. 

Today, more than 400 laboratories 
in New Jersey are at work testing 
new materials, methods, and prod- 
ucts. Many of the great discoveries 
in aviation, chemistry, and other mod- 
ern industries were born in New 
Jersey labs. 

New Jersey’s Atlantic shoreline, 
with its surf-washed beaches, is a 
popular vacation spot. Atlantic City 


alone entertains about 16,000,000 vis- 
itors a year. Other famous resorts 
include Cape May, Wildwood, and 
Ocean City. 

Pennsylvania. Capital: Harrisburg. 
Population: 11,101,000; ranks $rd. 
Area: 45,333; ranks 33rd. Entered 
the Union: 1787, the 2nd state to be 
admitted. 

Pennsylvanians like to call their 
state the Birthplace of Freedom. 
Here William Penn made his contri- 
butions to democratic government. In 
Philadelphia is the famous Independ- 
ence Hall where the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution 
were signed, and where the Liberty 
Bell hangs. 

Elsewhere across the state visitors 
may see where Washington and his 
troops struggled with cold and starva- 
tion at Valley Forge. Or they may 
stand where Abraham Lincoln deliv- 
ered the Gettysburg Address. 

Today, Pennsylvania is still busy 
making history—in manufacturing, 
shipping, farming, and mining. About 
one-third of our nation’s iron and 
steel is made in the Keystone State. 
Many of the steel mills are located 
in or near Pittsburgh—a city of blast 
furnaces, foundries, rolling mills, 
and other industrial plants. 

Philadelphia is the center of the 
state’s textile industries, which turn 
out hats, rugs, hosiery, and clothing. 
One of the world’s great ports, Phila- 
delphia handles 80 million tons of 
cargo a year. Ships built in Phila- 
delphia and in Chester sail the seven 
seas. Factories in the Keystone State 
make glass, railroad cars, plastics, 
paper, and food products. 

Most of the country’s anthracite 
coal is dug in Pennsylvania, and only 
West Virginia mines more soft coal. 
Pennsylvania also ranks high in coke, 
cement, pig iron, and kaolin, used to 
make pottery. Oil and natural gas are 
produced. At Shippingport is our na- 
tion’s first full-scale atomic power 
station designed for civilian use. 

Pennsylvania’s agricultural prod- 
ucts include apples, cherries, peaches, 
potatoes, buckwheat, corn, mush- 
rooms, and tobacco. Fine herds of 
cattle and a large number of chickens 
are raised. Maple sugar is produced. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 
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